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ARE YOU SEEKING FOUNDATION AID?’ 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


THE City CoLLEGE, NEW YORK 


Since the Columbia University Press pub- 
lished my Foundations 
Higher Edueation” about a year ago I have had 


“Philanthropie and 
a steady stream of inquiries which essentially 
ask, “Has my institution a reasonable chance of 
getting a grant from a philanthropie foundation 
This 
usually is endowment, capital outlay, instrue- 


for the following purpose?” purpose 
tional support, or research, demonstration or 
publication connected with specific projects of 
the institution. Usually the correspondent also 
asks: “How should I go about preparing my 
case for presentation to a foundation? Can you 
suggest a brief list of foundations most likely to 
aid us?” 

In our era of mounting costs and diminishing 
revenues it is normal for such questions to be 
uppermost in the thinking of college and univer- 
sity executives who must constantly wrestle with 
the problems of financing institutional needs that 
seem never to be satisfied. Especially do many 
of the harassed and perplexed officials of the 
more than 800 colleges and universities which 
have never had a foundation grant conjure up 
naive plans for tapping these reservoirs of 
philanthropie assets. In terms of the known 
policies and practices of philanthropic founda- 
tions, what counsel may one prudently offer what 
President F. P. Keppel aptly ealls “the grant- 
consuming public”? 

It is assumed that school executives do not 
belong in the group of people who still believe 
that a foundation is Santa Claus or that it has 


“money to burn.” Educators do, however, con- 


1A portion of this article appeared in the 1940 
yearbook, ‘‘ American School and University.’’ 


tribute their share of the fantastic and ridiculous 
proposals for aid that regularly come to founda 
tions. An examination of the 1938 “erackpot” 
file of one large foundation showed an educator 
who wanted to be subsidized for a campaign 
against communists, the foundation to supply 
money for the deportation of all such “vermin” 
discovered; another educator wanted the foun 
dation to finance the preparation and world syn 
dication of his ideas on economie reform, which 
were calculated to gradually supplant capital- 
ism. In asking for a grant for his project, one 
musie educator wrote, “I heard you are inter- 
ested in song and dance, even for librarians and 
coliege professors.” The final examples from 
this file show an institutional executive who re- 
quested a million-dollar grant to build and endow 
a library and research center for the study of the 
occult “sciences,” and one who proposed that 
the foundation take over the operation of his 
denominational college, provided the foundation 
continued to operate it along Christian lines, 
assumed deficit obligations of $50,000 and paid 
the sect a nomina! sum for its property and 
good-will. 


While the 


smile indulgently at 


intelligent school executive may 


proposals of which the 
above list is representative, he may not under- 
stand why a school, college, hospital, library or 
similar institution that truly promotes the well- 
being of mankind in needy areas should be denied 
philanthropic aid that is given to similar institu 
tions much better able to shift for themselves. 
It is not generally understood that foundations 
operate on the principle of giving “to him that 


hath” rather than giving as did the medieval 
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almoner to those showing the greatest apparent 
need. One college president recently stated the 
philosophy of foundation giving suecinetly In 
declaring that in order “to get a grant from a 


foundation, a college must demonstrate that it 


doesn’t need beginning, founda- 


>Tar-re ach 


110 have believed they ean do a more 

1! ePTVICE to ocety by ceoneentrating their 
rant na Ie ratec1 lV ituated in 1w10ONnsS 
Whose nfluence extends throughout the nation 
Foundations do not consider such a policy of 


ving either undemocratie or ealeulated to de 


troy the competitors of the institution aided. 
hey believe the burden of proof is on those who 
ert that a more wide-spread or otherwise dif- 
ferent distribution of foundation funds would 
on the whole have produced more beneficial 


results in oting the general welfare. 


mro? 
poraon 


But when the I-smell-a-rat sehool of investiga 


tion learns that its pet college has been denied 


a grant in favor of a rival institution, it 1s sure 
the brakes 
When 


this school of thought learns that 73.2 per cent. 


that such money being used to put 


on progress that 1s normally aecelerating. 


of all the foundation money given to institutions 


of higher education during the twentieth century 
has gone to twenty universities, it asserts that 


these philar thropie are a menace to democracy 
and freedom in edueation. This sehool of thought 


ealls for a new deal when it learns that the re- 
maining 26.7 per cent. of higher edueation’s al- 
otment unequally distributed. among 425 col- 
lea over 800 American colleges have 
not received, and have no real expectation of re- 
lar from foundations. 


thought 


eelving, a dol 
Nowhere has this 


theoretical proposals that it 


offered 


claims are 


school of 
better than the ones complained of. Few per- 
sons would care, for example, to defend the pro- 
posal that more good would have been done if 
the $150,000,000 prineipal funds of the Carnegie 
Corporation or the Rockefeller Foundation, each 
had been equally divided among the some 1,200 
institutions of higher edueation. It would sup- 
ply less than $5,000 additional annual income to 
each of the institutions; enough to support one 
professor! Surely mankind has received more 
benefit from the small Carnegie grant to Doetors 
Banting and Best for their research in diabetes 
than would have been possible from distributing 
this or an immeasurably larger sum to ameliorate 


the sufferings of individual diabeties. 
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Whether we like the foundation pattern of 
riving or not, we must understand it if we are 
going to seek intelligently for a grant. The 
second quarter of the twentieth century 1s wit- 
nessing a further concentration in the pattern, 
whether it is measured by the fewer recipients 
aided or the lesser number of purposes receiving 
grants. In the early days of the century, foun- 
dations nursed the idea that they could build, 
equip, endow and lead a system of colleges that 
would provide for the needs of America. In the 
same period they believed they could stimulate 
public high schools to supply adequately trained 
freshmen by making grants to state supervisors 
and But 
during the period 1900-1924 while high-school 
40 per cent., college and 


protessors of secondary edueation. 


enrolment increased 
professional school enrolment increased 250 per 
cent. and the university grade of graduate work 
inereased 400 per cent. 

Obviously, foundations had to further concen- 
trate their gifts if they were to remain a signifi- 
eant force in education. They stopped making 
grants for buildings and endowment generally 
in favor of similar support to more restricted 
groups, such as the medieal schools. In turn, an 
ever-expanding medical program foreed founda- 
tions to desert capital outlay and endowment 
support for the less expensive current support 
of teaching and research projects. Since 1925, 
aid has been further restricted to specific re- 
search or demonstration projects aimed at influ- 
encing higher education as a process. 

The Peabody Education Fund had demon- 
strated by the close of the nineteenth century 
that foundation assets were much too small to 
elementary and 
during the 


individual 
Therefore, 


directly influence 
high-school 
whole of the twentieth century, foundations have 


sought to influence these levels of education 


systems. 


through grants to surveys, special studies, schol- 
arships for prospective leaders and subsidies to 
state supervisors and professors of secondary 
education. In higher edueation we are reaching 
the stage of giving where foundations no longer 
expect to wield influence through gifts to par- 
ticular institutions. Already they think of a 
grant as through rather than to an institution; 
a college is merely an ageney for enabling the 
foundation to influence the whole of the culture. 

The General Edueation Board and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation have already announced that 
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they are closing the period of their gifts to 
ndividual colleges and universities, and the Car- 
negie Corporation limits such gifts to about 10 
When it 


zed that these two groups of philanthropic trusts 


ner cent. of its annual ineome. is real- 
control 64 per cent. of all foundation assets 
vailable to higher edueation, it is known that 
there is little use to seek a grant for the service 
needs of an institution; it is worth while only 
if the ageney can be shown to be the best means 
for developing and broadeasting the idea in ques- 
tion. More and more, foundations are turning 
to general organizations of scholars, such as the 
Ameriean Couneil on Edueation and the National 
Research Couneil, as agencies best suited to 
transmute philanthropic dollars into cultural in- 
fluence. They are convinced that such agencies 


n more effectively pool and coordinate the 


activities of scholars in a field, and the more 
readily disseminate their findings. 

If the analysis to this point is valid, it leads 
to the conclusion that a phialnthropie foundation 
s now a poor source to approach for capital 
outlay, endowment or current support funds. A 
school, college, hospital, library or similar insti- 
tution engaged in a fund-raising campaign can 
no longer count on a foundation grant so eondi- 

oned that it may be used to induce other givers 

to contribute to the needs of a particular insti- 
tution. Professional fund-raising counsel, such 
as Marts and Lundy, Tamblyn and Tamblyn, or 
the John Price Jones Corporation, no longer 
depend on foundation gifts when they plan to 
They 


lo not eneourage their client to directly ap- 


raise money for a college or a hospital. 


proach a foundation with its service needs unless 
the chent has some well-founded reason for so 


All this is common knowledge to successful 
fund raisers, and yet foundation files still bulge 
with applieations for the operating needs of col- 
leges and universities. A case in point is that 
of a college president who telegraphed half 
across the continent, “I am coming to New York 
to wage a two-week campaign to sell our pro- 
gram to the foundations. May I show you our 
He had 


every stock device used in such campaigns prior 


‘ammunition’ and confer on its use?” 


to 1918 but he didn’t know that such game as he 
was hunting is extinct on foundation reserva- 
tions. Convineing him of the “faets of life” in 


this area was no small undertaking. 
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It is advised that a much better approach to 


any foundation is to become intelligently in 


formed of the areas of its Interest and then to 
seek its aid in these terms rather than by going 


This 


is not to say that an institution should reshape 


to it with a formulated program of needs. 
its program in order to be eligible for a foun 


dation grant; such aid is too uneertain and 


tenuous to justify the revision. Rather it is to 


suggest that, for instanee, if after examining the 
reports of the Carnegie Corporation a college 
finds that it 1s carrying on the type of musie, 
library or art program the corporation is cur 
rently promoting, it might well put itself in the 
way to be considered for one of the $2,500 sets 
of teaching equipment for musie and art or a 
similar grant for library books. Only a tew of 
the larger foundations have a sustained interest 
in the major areas of education; the smaller and 
A seeker 


know, 


newer foundations tend to specialize. 


of funds for music edueation must for 
example, that the Presser Foundation is not in- 
terested in all phases of music, but that it makes 
grants for music buildings. As a next step, it 
would pay the seeker to learn from some college 
that has such a building something of how the 


ask 


Presser building as directly as you would order 


award was secured, rather than to for a 
a ready-made house from Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

While there is considerable exaggeration about 
the kowtowing and wire-pulling that make for 
finesse in promoting an application for a foun- 


dation grant, one should at least use the 


eare in 
preparing and presenting his case that he would 
use with his banker or in any other important 
business transaction. Personal contacts do count 
mut a sound proposal explicitly stated is more 
but und pr | licitly stated 

powerful. Such formulations should be preceded 
by informal conferences with foundation staff 
members or with the independent advisers many 
Do not make the mistake 


of insisting on conferring with the president of 


of the foundations use. 


the foundation or of bombarding him with high 


pressure letters and telegrams. Let his advisers 


study your proposal on its merits and in eom 
parison with competing applications. 

Since more and more of the grants for higher 
education are made to or through learned socie 
ties or their councils, the professor is an in- 


stitution’s best recommendation for a research 


or demonstration grant. Columbia, Harvard, 


Michigan and Chicago do not currently get 
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grants because they are prestige-carrying names, 
but because they have professors who are experi- 
menting or innovating on the growing edge of 
some area of American culture. The institution 
which has an alert and growing teaching person- 
nel that promises to contribute to the advance- 
ment of the profession as a whole, has the best 


chances for securing foundation funds either 


directly or through some more inclusive organi- 
zation. 

It is of course recognized that such grants are 
not the “meat and bread” necessary for operat- 
ing an institution, but they do constitute the 
essential supplement that may characterize the 


university as doing mere than a routine eduea- 


tional job. Such grants are the most that may 


normally be expected from the older or more 
astutely managed foundations whose patterns of 
activities are well established. 

To turn from the what and how ot secking 
foundation aid to the where, the first observation 
is that two thirds of these philanthropic agencies 
are located in New York City and about the same 
proportion publish no usable report of their 
activities. The best eurrent directory of the 125 
leading foundations is “American Foundations 


and Their Fields, 1939,” published by Raymond 
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Rich Associates, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Mr. Robert M. Lester, Secretary of the 
Carnegie Corporation has made a study of some 
700 of the less known and newer foundations. 
The New York Times Index is the best reference 
to the current “erop” of The 
Library of the Russell Sage Foundation, East 
22nd Street, New York City, keeps a clippings 
file of the more ephemeral data on the new and 
Obvi- 


ously these less worked veins of corporate philan- 


foundations. 


the more obseure philanthropic trusts. 


thropy merit careful scrutiny from the seeker for 
educational grants. They not a few times prove 
to be rich lodes for the college that early estab- 
lishes its claim for benevolence. 

The conelusion of the whole matter is that for 
the same amount of intelligent effort, most col- 
lege executives will secure more money for oper- 
ating expenses by presenting their case to philan- 
individuals and_ private 


thropically inclined 


profit corporations. Sinee more and more of 


American business has a corporate structure, 
educators should follow the community chest’s 
example and seek more gifts from business as 
such. The charitable deduction clauses of the 
income, estate and gift tax laws, further encour- 


age such generosity. 


EVENTS 


SPEAKERS AT THE HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY COMMENCEMENT DIS- 
CUSS NATIONAL DEFENSE 
COMMENCEMENT-WEEK IHar- 


vard University provided an opportunity for 


ceremonies at 


the airing of views on questions of national 


defense and national unity. Gone were the 


hackneyed speeches invoking the responsibilities 
Old 


Instead, alumni and guest speakers 


of manhood and the traditions of “dear 


Harvard.” 
questioned the ways of the past or urged spe- 
cifie action for the future. 

The latest addition to the alumni of the uni- 
its own. On class day, 
gay, the 1940 class ora- 


versity had a mind of 
traditionally festive and 
tor, Tudor Gardiner, son of a former governor 
of Maine, was cheered when he asserted that the 
United States should defend this hemisphere but 
should not consider entering the war in Europe. 
Later, aeeording to The New York Times, June 
20, the David R. 


h students hissed and booed 


Sigourney, 715, of Boston, who said, “We would 
be proud to see our boys go out there and do the 
job again.” 

Two meetings were held on commencement 
day, June 20, to diseuss the university’s part in 
recruiting men for military and industrial ser- 
vice. At the first of these meetings, addressed 
by Lewis W. Douglas, former director of the 
budget, and William Y. 


government, Harvard University, a resolution 


Elliott, professor of 


was passed indorsing a system of classification 
and registration for all citizens whose services 
Such 


conscription was opposed by those attending the 


would thereby be available to the country. 


second meeting on the ground that it was a step 
leading to war. This group was presided over 
by Kirtley F. Mather, professor of geology and 
director of the summer school. 

Cordell Hull, Seeretary of State, at the final 
commencement ceremonies, urged those “who 


love freedom to gather into an unconquerable 
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detensive foree every element of their spiritual 
and material resourees.” He was followed by 
Carl Sandburg, the poet, who said, “If we could 
first know where we are and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to do, and 
how to do it.” 

Governor Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachu- 


etts, also spoke on the theme of national unity. 
His was a plea for faith in God and faith in 
our own ability to solve our problems. 

Ten honorary degrees were conferred by 
James B. Conant, president of the university. 
The citation for Secretary Hull read: “A sea- 
soned veteran of domestic polities, his integrity 
taunds unchallenged; a statesman striving for 
all nations, his noble 


peaceful trade 


faith remains undaunted.” Mr. Sandburg, char- 


among 


acterized as “the Washington correspondent of 


the Lincoln administration,” received the degree, 


loctor of lterature. Other recipients were: 
Julian L. Coolidge, professor of mathematies 
nd Master of Lowell House, Harvard Univer- 
ty; Alfred N. 
macology, University of Pennsylvania; William 
Church Osborn, New York City lawyer; Eliel 
Saarinen, architect and director of Cranbrook 
Academy of Art (Bloomfield Hills, Mich.) ; 
fhomas Barbour, naturalist and director of the 
Harvard University Museum; Elliott P. Joslin, 


Richards, professor of phar- 


inical professor emeritus of medicine, Harvard 
Medical School, a pioneer in the treatment of 
diabetes; Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia architect, 
well known for designs of public buildings, and 
Robert G. Sproul, president, University of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley. 


EVENTS AT THE YALE UNIVERSITY 
COMMENCEMENT 

War and polities were mixed with commence 

ment ceremonial at Yale University on June 19. 

1910, of which Robert A. Taft, 

Senator from Ohio, is a member, set up cam- 


The élass of 


paign headquarters in a fraternity house deco- 
rated with “Taft for President” signs. The ad- 
herents of Wendell L. Willkie, although he is 
not a graduate of Yale University, attempted to 
counteract Taft influence by distributing “Will- 
kie for President” buttons. 

Both Charles Seymour, president of the uni- 
versity, in his baccalaureate address, and the 
Marquess of Lothian, British Ambassador to the 
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United States, at the alumni luncheon, spoke of 
the challenges of totalitarianism to the present 
Lord Lo 


thian was one of ten persons to receive an honor 


generation of university graduates. 


His citation, read by William Lyon 
Yale 


University, referred to him as a “liberal in both 


ary degree. 
Phelps, professor emeritus of English, 
social attitude and public thinking.””. Among his 
“extra-ambassadorial qualifications” are love ot 
evardens and an ability to post a “golf score in 
the seventies.” He is a “believer in the perfecti 
bility of men through education and the mainte 
nance of world peace through conference.” 

In bestowing the degree, doctor of laws, on 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor of New York 
City, Dr. Phelps gave a lengthy citation which 
read in part: 

He is a lover and critie of the best music. 

The mayor is an expert in nerves. . . . Coming in 


contact not only with nervous politicians but 
with politicians who have nerve, he rides in the 
whirlwind and directs the storm. ... He has 
taken democracy away from the politicians and 


restored it to the people. 

Dr. Phelps said that Arthur Howe, in becom 
ing president of Hampton ( Va.) Institute, took 
“his place in the apostolic suecession which be 
that 
Armstrong, and was dedicated to the advance 


van with militant saint, Major General 
ment of the education of Negroes in America.” 
Dr. Howe resigned from the presidency during 
the past year. 

Leroy Upson Gardner, director of the Tru 


Lake, N. Y); Gil 


more David Clarke, landscape architect, respon 


deau Foundation (Saranac 
sible for such highways as the Hutchinson River 
Parkway (New York) and the Mount Vernon 
Memorial Parkway; Carl Sandburg, poet and 
biographer; Edward Adelbert Doisy, professor 
( Mo.) 


and Henry Solon Graves, founder and former 


of biochemistry, St. Louis University, 
dean of the Yale School of Forestry, were also 
given honorary degrees. 

Paul Tillich, the first non-Jewish professor to 
be dismissed from a German university after the 
advent of the Nazis, received the degree, doctor 
of divinity. Dr. Tillich is now a professor of 


philosophical theology at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
In his eulogy of Hu-Shih, Chinese Ambassa 


dor to the United States, Dr. Phelps stated that 
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“tie 1 the exception to the ‘Never the 


hall meet.’ They 


phrase, 


meet in hin 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUBSIDIZES A STRING 
QUARTET 


WIDESPREAD use of the radio has in recent 
years popularized “good” musie, and interest in 
music has been further stimulated by the WPA 
music project The I niversity of Wi consin 


now provides a new impetus to the art by sub- 


sidizing the Pro Arte String Quartet of Brussels 


(Belgium), which hereafter will be known as 
the Pro Arte String Quartet of the University 
of Wiseonsin 

This distinguished group of musicians will 


eoach the members of the university’s symphony 


orche tra and W il] also teach ¢eourses 1n advanced 


work in stringed instruments with ensemble 


group During the year the quartet will give 
several concerts on the campus, but its activities 


will not be contined to the university. Arrange 


ments have been made whereby the quartet will 


be available, in cooperation with musie organi 
zations, for concerts in local communities and 
colleges throughout the state. The New York 
Times comments that it is, in faet, this latter 
function of the quartet—to build interest in 
musie in the state of Wiseonsin—that is the 


most important consideration in its  establish- 


ment at the university. 
Musicians for many years have advocated the 
decentralization of musieal activities. “Such ex 


perienced musicians,” writes the Times, “would 


be useful as guides and exemplars; they would 
help to channel our creative forces in communi- 
ties that are not, ike New York, world centers 
of art.” 

Wisconsin was able to embark on this venture 
t four eitts of $2,500 each. 


because The money 


was pooled and converted into a foundation to 
support the university’s quartet. The contribu 
tors were Joseph E. Davies, Wisconsin alumnus 
and special assistant to Secretary of State Cor 
dell Hull; 
Frank J. 
sity board of regents, and Thomas E. Britting 
ham, of Madison, Wis. 

The Pro Arte String Quartet came into being 
in 1912 


not made, however, until 1926. 


George I. Haight, Chicago lawyer; 


Sensenbrenner, member of the univer- 


Its first trip to the United States was 
Sinee the latter 


date, the personnel has not changed. The mem- 
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bers are Alphonse Onnou, first violinist, Laurent 
Halleux, Prevost, 


violist, and Robert Maas, ’cellist. 


second violinist, Germaine 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

VARIOUS national organizations will be repre- 
sented at the fifth annual Conference on Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance to be held at 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, July 18-20. At 
an informal reception on the opening day Floyd 
Reeves, director, American Youth Commission, 
will speak on the topie, “Youth Problems in the 
Present and Future.” 

A general meeting on the morning of the next 
day, July 19, will be addressed by William J. 
Small, president, New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, and deputy superintendent of schools, 
Niagara Falls. His talk, 
Youth,” will be followed by a report of the Oc- 
cupational Adjustment Study of the National 


“Kdueation Serves 


Association of Secondary School Principals by 
Verl A. 
MeAlester 
(Okla.), will act as chairman at this meeting. 
Mary H. 8S. Haves, director, division of em- 
ployment, NYA, Washington, D. C., will speak 
At the 
second a report of the Statewide Committee on 
the Study of Youth Who Have Left School will 
be made by Harry J. Linton, chairman of the 


Edward Landy, director of the study. 


Teeter, superintendent of schools, 


at the first of four sectional meetings. 


committee and director of secondary education, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Seasonal Variations in Employment: Their 
Signifieanee for Guidance” will be discussed at 
Burns, of the 
The 


fourth group will consider a report on profes- 


the third section by Robert K. 


Science Research Associates, Chicago. 


sional standards for counselors. This discussion 
will be directed by C. C. Dunsmoor, director of 
guidance, New Rochelle (N. Y.), who will be 
followed by Anna Y. Reed, lecturer in personnel 
and guidance, Cornell University. Her topie 
will be “Significant Findings of a Nation-wide 
Survey of the Training and Duties of Personnel 
in Guidance.” 

During the afternoon the guidance services of 
several youth agencies such as the NYA, CCC, 
Junior Placement Service and the Junior Con- 
sultation Service will be reviewed. 

Parts of the discussion will continue on the 
At a luncheon session, 


last day of the meeting. 
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E. G. Williamson, coordinator and associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Minnesota, 
will speak on the subject. ‘* Voeational Guidance 


in Wider Perspective.” 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT THE SAN 
FRANCISCO FAIR 

ALTHOUGH both World’s Fairs this year have 
emphasized the attractions of their amusement 
zones, the educational exhibits, plus innovations 
and additions, still challenge the visitor’s atten 
tion. 

Artists actually at work on their creations are 
part of the exhibit at the Palace of Fine Arts 
it the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Seulptors, painters, weavers, wood carvers and 
potters embody the theme, “Art in Action.” On 
one side of the large amphitheatre, well-known 
artists are at their easels; another group is oc¢cu- 
pied with a mural in mosaic for the San Fran 
ciseo Junior College. On the opposite side, 
Diego Rivera labors every day on a freseo. In 

pit below, seulptors are working with wood 
and marble, and weavers are making a tapestry 
on a loom. 

The galieries of the palace contain master 
pieces, ancient and modern. Rooms have been 
set aside for the Thorne miniatures, which depict 
American indoor scenes from colonial times on. 
There are also exhibits celebrating the centen 
nial of the invention of photography and the 
five hundredth anniversary of the invention of 
printing from movable type. 

The Federal Building houses many displays 
illustrating the services of the government. 
Here, too, are exhibits covering such widely 
varied subjects as sewing, gem polishing, musi 
cal instruments, Indian craftsmanship, termite 
control, paleontology, fishing, archery and utili 
zation of waste materials. 

One part of the Science Building is devoted 
entirely to material gathered by the University 
ot California. Included are a working model 
of a cyclotron and apparatus demonstrating 
gravitation and certain 


aspects of chemistry 


and physics. The medical department has pre- 
pared charts telling the story of the war on 
disease. 

In the section devoted to libraries are rare 
documents of early California and also a small 


collection of books commemorating the invention 
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A book ot a Nuremberg 


Chronicle of 1493 and a Kelmscott Chaueer are 


of printing. the hour, 


among the volumes 


COLOMBIA REACHES RURAL TEACH- 
ERS THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 
In an attempt to raise the cultural level of its 
teachers, the Ministry of Edueation of Colombia 
“National 


Course by Correspondence.” 


Cultural Extension 
This 


been planned by the normal-school section of the 


has instituted a 


course has 


ministry particularly for rural teachers and also 
for certain categories of teachers in the urban 
schools. 

The purposes of this innovation are stated in 
a bulletin, dated April, 1940, reeeived recently 
from the International Bureau of Edueation at 
Geneva. The chief aim is to reach those teach 
ers who live at such great distanees from eduea 
tional centers that they ean not follow a regular 
in-service course. By keeping in touch with 
these teachers, it is hoped that the national edu 
eational movement and the educational trends 
in different parts of the country will be unified. 
The authorities wish to stimulate the teachers 
who have sufficient initiative to carry out edu 
cational experiments of their own and to submit 
their work to analysis. 

Material of general cultural value as well as 
specific subjects, such as child psychology, nat 
ural scienees and methods of teaching, will be 
used in the new service. 

Other aims of the course are “to give teachers 
a national geographical and historical culture as 
thorough as possible and in harmony with mod- 
“to guide them in inter 
The teach 


ern tendencies” and 
preting the principles of edueation.” 
be asked to build 


from the publications which will be sent to them 


ers. will a personal library 
periodically. 

The program of study includes “problems of 
the school,” social sciences and natural sciences, 
In the last group, teachers will learn how to give 
practieal and visual demonstrations of the work. 

Registrants for the course—already two thou- 
will be required to answer the 
The di 


rectors of education in the various administra 


sand in number 


questions accompanying each lesson. 


tive units of Colombia will be responsible not 
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only for the publication of these lessons but for 
the testing of teachers’ on their understanding 


The 


and application of their new knowledge. 
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work of each teacher will be supervised to pre- 
vent the correspondence course from degener- 
ating into a “mere distribution of documents.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Kacu day the mails of ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
contain answers to the questionnaire inserted in 
We have been pleased by 


the more or less general approval of our poli- 


the June 8 number. 


cies, but are making careful note of suggestions 
and eriticisms. To date only 5 per cent. of the 
members of the society have replied and we 
should like to hear from many more of our sub- 
Won't 


you look back among your magazines for the 


scribers before we report on this study. 


questionnaire? Send your answers to the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Education, Ine., 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
DIFFERENTIALS between salary seales of White 
and Negro public-school teachers were declared 
discriminatory and in violation of the federal 
Constitution in an opinion rendered by the 
Fourth U.S. Cireuit Court of Appeals in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The ruling was made on the appeal 
of Melvin O. Alston and the Norfolk Teachers’ 
Norfolk City School 


Mason, superintendent of 


Association against the 
Board and G. W. 
schools. <A 
(Md.) was reported in ScHOOL AND SOocIETy, 
December 2, 1939. 
tials because of race or color were declared un- 
In the North Carolina decision 


similar ease in Arundel County 


Here, too, salary differen- 


constitutional. 
the court stated that a contract providing for 
such discriminations, although signed by a 
Negro, constituted an infringement of the rights 


of Negroes. 
Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

ELIAS LIEBERMAN, principal, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High Sehool, has been elected associate su- 
the New York City schools. 


The post has been vacant since Edward Mandel 


perintendent of 


retired almost a year ago. Dr. Lieberman, who 
has been called the “poet-principal” by The 
New York Times, to which he is a frequent con- 
tributor, will receive an annual salary of $12,500. 

Perer J. W. Desye, Nobel Prize winner in 
chemistry in 1936 and director-on-leave, Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute of Physies (Berlin-Dahlem), 








has been appointed professor and chairman of 
the department of chemistry, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dr. Debye, a Hollander by birth, has been 
George F. Baker visiting lecturer in chemistry 
at the university during the past year. 

EGoN Perri, internationally known pianist, 
has been appointed visiting lecturer in music at 
Cornell University for the academie year, 1940- 
41. A number of Mr. Petri’s pupils will con- 
tinue their study of piano with him at the uni- 
versity. 

JOHN FAtrRFIELD Sty, secretary, state and 
local government section, School of Publie and 
International Affairs, Princeton University, has 
been appointed professor of polities at the uni- 
versity. Edward B. Greene, assistant professor 
of music, Wellesley College, has received a simi- 
lar appointment at Princeton University. 

L. B. Eze, formerly of the extension divi- 
sion, Texas Technological College (Lubbock), 
has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cational administration, University of Texas. 


WinuiaAm A. BRANDENBURG, instructor in his- 
tory, Ohio State University, has been named 
dean of William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 


AMONG recent appointments and promotions 
announced at Columbia University is that of 
Paul Hazard, of the Sorbonne, as visiting pro- 
French. He was elected a member 
of the French Academy last winter. At the 
present time his whereabouts are unknown. M. 


fessor of 


Hazard has been visiting leeturer during alter- 
nating years since 1932. Other appointments 
include those of Ethel Thornbury, associate 
professor, University of Wisconsin, as visiting 
associate professor of English at Barnard Col- 
lege, and Margaret E. Bennett, director of 
guidance, Pasadena (Calif.), as visiting pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College. Miss 
Bennett will exchange positions with Roy N. 
Anderson, assistant professor of education, who 
will assume her duties in Pasadena. Irville F. 


Davidson has retired as professor of Latin at 
Bard College. 
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0. J. Wapr, pastor, Beech Street Baptist 
Chureh, Texarkana (Ark.), 
president of Central College, Conway, Ark. 


elected 
He 


S. Rogers, whose resignation was 


has been 


Ss ieceeds de 
mmnouneed in SCHOOL AND Society, June 29. 


Ropert A. MACLEAN, chairman of the depart- 
ment of classics, University of Rochester (N. 
Y.), has been appointed to the Trevor professor- 
hip in Latin. 

J. P. GurILrorD, first director of the bureau of 
nstructional research, University of Nebraska, 
has accepted a professorship in psychology at 
H. M. 


Cox has been named Dr. Guilford’s suecessor. 


he University of Southern California. 


CHARLES J. KEPPEL has taken over his duties 
head master of the Tamalpais School, San 
Rafael, Calif. Mr. 
of the Tome School for Boys 


Keppel has served as head 
(Port 
Weposit, Md.) and as dean of boys at the Cran- 
brook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


aster 


ALFRED DWIGHT SHEFFIELD, professor of 


up leadership and English composition, 


\Vellesley College, will retire soon. He has been 
eaching at the college for twenty-nine years. 
\t present he is directing the Alumnae Col- 
ve. Professor Sheffield was born in China in 


[HREE retirements from the staff of the Col- 
ege of Wooster (Ohio) have been announced. 
C. Knight, professor of mathematics, has been 
B. F. Yanney, also 
mathematies, has been in the 
1911. John T. Lister 
been head of the Spanish and German depart- 
ents. He joined the staff in 1919. 


th the college since 1908. 
professor of 
has 


epartment since 


JOHN RIpINGTON, librarian of the University 
British Columbia since 1915, will retire at 
the end of August. He has seen the library 
grow from a collection of 15,000 volumes to 
His successor, W. Kaye 


Lamb, has been provincial librarian for the past 


one of 125,000 volumes. 


x years. 

WALLACE KE. Rouuins, dean, Protestant Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary (Alexandria, Va.) 
He 


erved two years beyond the retirement age of 


as handed in his resignation. has now 


eventy years. His successor will be Alexander 


C. Zabriskie, professor of church history. 
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CHARLES Emmet Dickey, for eighteen years 
superintendent of the Allegheny County (Pa.) 
Dr. Dickey 
teaching career fifty years ago at the 
sixteen. In 1932 he the 
doctor of laws, by the University of Pittsburgh. 

THE Marshall 
(Tex.) has protested against the proposed re 
tirement of M. W. Dogan, president of Wiley 
Dogan 


schools, has retired. began his 
age ol 
degree, 


was given 


Chamber of Commerce in 


College for Negroes in that city. Dr. 
has been a member of the staff for forty-four 
years. 
Recent Deaths 

GrorGE H. TURNIPSEED, assistant superinten 
dent of schools, Mason County (Ky.), died on 
Mr. Turnipseed 


had been county superintendent from 1917 to 


June 21 in his sixty-minth year. 


1929, when, because of ill health, he resigned and 
Was named assistant superintendent. According 
to the Lexington (Ky.) Leader, he was credited 
with having been the first Kentucky superinten 
dent to institute the consolidated system of rural 


seh ols. 


GEORGE KELLAR, assistant superintendent ot 
schools, Newton (Mass.), died on June 22. He 


was fifty-two years old at the time of his death. 


Mary Louise Russet, retired dean of Drew 
Seminary for Women (Carmel, N. Y.), died on 
June 25. Miss Russell served as dean for twelve 


years, but retired last year because of ill health. 

HOWARD CoPELAND HILL, head, department of 
social science, the University of Chicago High 
School, 1917-1935, and assistant 


social science, the University of Chicago, since 


professor ot 


1924, died on June 25 at the age of sixty-two 
years. During summer sessions, Dr. Hill had 
taught at many other colleges and universities. 
He was the author of some fifty text-books on 


social science, economies and literature. 

ALBERT FREDERICK WILSON, former professor 
of journalism, New York University, died at 
Lake George (N. Y.) on June 25. 


six years old at the time of his death. 


He was fifty- 
sefore 
his connection with New York University, Mr. 
Wilson had been a member of the editorial board 
of The Literary Digest and managing editor of 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


FERMEN LAYTON Pickett, for twenty-three 
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years head of the department of botany, State 
College of Washington (Pullman), died on June 
After teaching 
rs, Dr. Pick- 
ett joined the staff of the Washington institution 
in 1914. He became head of the department of 
botany in 1918 and had been dean of the Gradu- 


rom 1930 to 1939. 


26 at the age of fifty-nine years. 


at Indiana University for four ye: 


ate Schoo] 


protessor emeritus of 
(Philadelphia), 


died in Jerusalem on June 26 at the age of sixty- 


ArtTHUR A. DemMbBItTz, 


Jewish history, Gratz College 
cousin of 


five years. Mr. Dembitz, who was 


Louis Dembitz Bran- 


S. Supreme Court, had been a 


retired Associate Justice 
deis, of the U. 
member of the college staff from its foundation 


in 1897 until his retirement in 1933. 


ALFRED EpwaArpD ALTON, professor emeritus of 
Biblical literature, Colgate University (Hamuil- 
ton, N. Y.), died at his home in Holden ( Mass.) 
on June 26. He was sixty-six years old at the 
time of his death. Dr. Alton was appointed to 


the professorship in 1911 and retired in 1934. 


Sir RayMonp Unwin, internationally known 
as an expert in town planning and housing, died 
on June 25 in his seventy-sixth year while visit- 
ing his daughter at Lyme, Conn. Sir Raymond 
had been commuting from England for the past 
four years to act as visiting professor of archi- 
at the School ot 


He made his first trip to this eoun- 


tecture Architeeture, Columbia 
University. 
had visited and lectured here 


try in 1922 and 


frequently since that time. He was knighted in 


1932. 


Summer Session Activities 

KF. ALvAH FREDENBURGH, director of student 
personnel service, Wellington C. Mepham High 
School, Bellmore (N. Y.), is teaching at the New 
York State College for Teachers (Albany) dur- 
ing the summer session. Mr. Fredenburgh is the 
author of a series of articles appearing in Jobs 
and Careers. One of these articles, “Oceupa- 
tional Opportunities Numerous in at Least Two 
Fields,” 


ScHOOL AND Society, June 15. 


provided material for an “Event” in 


THe workshop in eurriculum and instruction 
at the University of Michigan is already in 
progress. It will terminate its activities on Au- 
gust 2. The workshop is under the direction of 
Raleigh Schorling, professor of education and 


founder and former principal of the University 
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High School. Ten areas of study have been ar- 


ranged for the students: mental health and gui- 
dance; community studies; administration and 
supervision; languages; science and mathe- 
matics; commereial studies; social studies; the 
arts; health, physical education and recreation, 
and evaluation. 

“New Schools to Meet New Ideas’ has been 
selected as the theme of the conference on edu- 
cation to be held at the University of Tennessee, 
July 8-12. Sen- 


ator, now director, TVA, will speak at the open- 


James A. Pope, former U. 8. 


ing general meeting on “The Changing Amer- 
ican Scene.” Topies to be discussed during the 
conference are: “Educational Problems of the 
Southern Region”; “Soecial-Edueational Prob- 
lems of Tennessee”; “Edueating the Whole Com- 
munity” and “Edueating the Whole Individual.” 

Five educational conferences are being ¢con- 
ducted at the University of California (Berkeley ) 
The first is a reading conference, 
meeting July 8-12. The Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, NEA, is ¢o- 


during July. 


operating with the NEA in presenting a confer- 
ence on supervision of elementary schools, July 
13-26. The theme will be “Meeting Problems 
of the Modern Elementary School through Su- 
pervision.” Conference leaders will be George 
C. Kyte, professor of education, University of 
California; John A. Hockett, associate director 
of practice teaching, Mills College (Calif.) ; 
Helen Heffernan, chief, division of rural educa- 
tion, California State Department of Education, 
and Julia L. Hahn, division supervising prin- 
cipal, Washington, D. C. The remaining con- 
ferences School 
Conference, July 15-26; Conference on School 
Health Edueation, July 22-24, and Conference 
on Visual Edueation, July 29-August 3. Among 


are: the annual Executives’ 


the speakers and leaders at the School Execu- 
tives’ Conference will be John S. Brubacher, as- 
sociate professor of the history and philosophy 
of education, Yale University; Frank N. Free- 
man, dean, School of Education, University of 
California, and Einar W. Jacobsen, dean-elect, 
School of Edueation, University of Pittsburgh. 


Tue first New York State conference on vis- 
ual edueation will be held at Syracuse Univer- 
sity on July 18. The theme of the conference is 
to be “The Function and Use of Motion Pictures 


in the Schools of New York State.” Among 
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those who will take part are: J. E. Hansen, 
chief, bureau of visual instruction, University 
of Wisconsin; Paul C. Reed, director, depart 
ment of visual and radio edueation, Rochester 
(N. Y.), and Ward C. Bowen, chief, bureau of 
radio and visual aids, New York State Edueation 


Department. 


THE National Conference on Family Relations 
is sponsoring three meetings in different seetions 


of the country. The California conference meets 


July 19-21. The Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science (East Lansing) 


s co-sponsor of a conterence on “Conservation 

the Family,” July 20. A New England con- 

ference on “To-morrow’s Children” will be held 
n cooperation with the Summer School of Ha: 


vard University, July 24-26. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE NEGRO IN CHEMISTRY 
Most Americans are quite well acquainted 
with the Negro’s contributions to art, musie and 
dramaties, but few know much about his attain- 
Be- 


cause I am a chemist and because Negroes have 


ments in the purely intellectual professions. 


made notable advances in chemistry, a purely in- 
tellectual profession, I am persuaded that a dis- 
‘cussion of this topie would not be without in- 
terest. 

The chemist each year becomes an ever-in- 
creasing factor in our professional group; in- 
deed, only one professional study, edueation, 
surpasses this science in the number of persons 
In the Negro eol- 


chemistry is the seventh most popular sub- 


1) 


hole the doetor’s degree. 


ing 


lege, 
ect.' There were, in 1910, one hundred twerty- 
three chemists; in 1920, two hundred seven; in 
1930, three hundred thirty-one.2 The distribu- 
tion of these persons was as follows: Texas 6, 
Alabama 8, Maryland 7, District of Columbia 
17, Massachusetts 9, Rhode Island 2, Virginia 5, 
Ohio 22, Missouri 24, Pennsylvania 45, New 
York 53 and Illinois 79. 


of the 331 are seattered among the other states. 


The remaining portion 


It is quite obvious that, since most of these 


'F. MeCuiston, ‘‘Graduate Instruction for Ne- 
groes in United States,’’ pp. 57-58. Nashville: 
Peabody College Press. 1939. 

°C. G. Woodson, ‘‘The Negro Professional Man 
and the Community,’’ pp. 308-310. Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1934. 
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Items of Educational Significance 
in Current Periodicals 


“Ir seems to me that all Christian Sunday 
their 


their own ends when they imitate the ways of 


schools are wasting time and defeating 


teaching that are most effeetive in arithmetic.” 
Thus writes Henry W. Holmes, chairman-elect, 
Committee on Edueational Relations, Harvard 
{tlantic 


the 


George 


University, in the June number of The 
Monthly. In 
Publie Schools,” 


Johnson, 


entitled “God in 
Father 
advoeated 
Dr. Holmes 


doubts that it is possible for public education 


article 
he 


an 


an 
answers 
issue, 


who, in earlier 


publie support of religious schools. 


“to serve as a background for religious teaching 
and for worship ... and yet not suffer division 
into seetarian groupings.” He hopes, however, 


that such a development may be possible. 


AND DISCUSSION 


men are employed in states not designated as 
southern, many are absorbed by industry, be 


cause these states do not, as a rule, maintain 
important separate school systems. 

There are two main categories of Negro chem 
ists: the teaching chemist, and the industrial 
chemist. I shall attempt at this juneture to dis 
cuss each of these categories. 

Several weeks ago I made an effort to obtain 
the 


survey. A 


some specific information about teaching 
chemist through the medium of a 
questionnaire was sent to the chemist or to the 
head of the chemistry department in 79 Negro 
colleges. I was successful in obtaining only 36 
replies, but even so, some interesting features 
were brought out by the data obtained and may 
be worth mentioning here. 

1. The 
33.1 
when compared with many other professions. 


average age of the teaching chemist is 


years. This indicates a relative youthfulness 
preparation of this 
to be 24.93 


Conside ring Y 


2. The average academic 


found 


group was rather high. It was 


months past the bachelor’s degree. 


months as the academic school year this amounts 


to about 2.77 years past the bachelor’s degree. 
3. Negro chemists, too, are vitally interested in 


their science; for an average of 2.22 scientific jour 


(The 


institution having the highest average salary scale 


nals are subseribed for out of small salaries. 


pays less than $3,000 a year, and most of the col- 
leges listed above have scales that average substan- 
tially less.) All but of the heard 
from subscribe to some scientific journal. 


two persons 
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4. The most interesting feature of this survey — of this category will be limited to a consideration 


was that the 36 chemists had to their credit a total 
of 60 published articles on technical chemistry, 24 
articles of a nontechnical nature, and four books on 
chemistry. The number of articles pub- 


lished by any one individual was 11 technical and 


highest 


three nontechnical. 

5. The professional or honorary societies repre- 
sented were: American Chemical Society, Sigma XT, 
Tribe of Illini, 


Teachers, Sigma Pi Sigma, American Association 


Virginia Conference of Science 
for the Advancement of Science, Phi Lambda Up- 
silon, Club of Philadelphia, American 
Physical Society, Phi Lambda Phi, Alpha Gamma 
Tau, Alabama Science 
American Teachers Association, Beta Kappa Chi, 
Kappa Mu, Pi Mu Epsilon, Indiana Academy of 
Alpha Electrochemical 
Society, Canadian Institute of Chemists, American 
Museum of Natural History, The Association for 


the Study of Negro Life and History, The Ameri- 


Phy S1CS 


Association of Teachers, 


Science, Kappa Sigma, 


can Institute of Chemists and Phi Beta Kappa. 
6. Eleven, or 30.2 per cent., of the replies were 


from persons who had earned their doctor’s degrees. 


The above data give something like a com- 
posite picture of the type of the teaching chem- 
ist. He is usually a young person, who, because 
of the large number of undergraduate honor 
societies represented, might be ¢lassed as a defi- 


virile 


nitely superior student. He maintains ; 
interest in the work of others, as indicated by 
the number who subseribe for journals, and he 
tries to maintain his own scholarship at a high 
level by repeatedly returning to school for addi- 
tional training. He is a creative scientist and, 
in spite of heavy teaching responsibilities, finds 
time to participate in the activities of some pro- 
fessional organization. I might add that, in ad- 
dition to his difficulties in trying to produce 
original work in poorly appointed laboratories, 
he is grossly underpaid. 

The Negro in industrial chemistry dogs not 
represent a numerically large group, but it is an 
effective group. We do not show any particular 
inclination toward any phase of chemistry, such 
as the Germans show for organie chemistry, or 
the English for physical chemistry; our interests 
are all-inclusive. I have been able to learn the 
names, loeation and works of some forty com- 
mercial chemists, thirty-three of whom are mem- 
bers of the National Technical Association.’ In 
order to conserve space, however, our discussion 

3 National Technical Association Yearbook, 1936- 
37. 


of the contributions of only five men: 

L. A. Hall* is the director of Griffin Labora- 
tories, the largest organization of its kind in the 
world. His work is the analyzing and com- 
pounding of food flavors, condiments and curing 
salts, especially as applied to the tenderizing of 
meats. Dr. Hall served during the war as as- 
sistant chief inspector of explosives and research 
chemist. He holds the rights to over twenty-five 
American and Canadian patents. 

James Parsons is chief of research and pro- 
duction in metallurgy to the Duriron Company 
of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
tional authority on ferrous alloys and on copper- 


2arsons is an interna- 


nickel alloys. 

Percy L. Julian, organic chemist extraordinary, 
is the director of research for Glidden and Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Julian has many 
fine pieces of research to his credit, but two of 
the most outstanding are his synthesis of physo- 
stigmine and studies of 1—6 addition in benzal- 
anthrones. Since being connected with the Glid- 
den Company, he has perfected various methods 
of isolating pure substances from soy beans. 

William G. Holly is chemist and plant super- 
intendent of the Gypsy Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany. His contribution was the fabrication of a 
new type of paint, known to the technologist as 
the titanium paint. These paints have high 
“hiding power,” and they are inexpensive. 

George W. Carver is considered by some to 
be the greatest of all living Negro chemists. His 
researches on peanuts and sweet potatoes have 
‘aused a new interest in the potentialities of 
southern agriculture. Dr. Carver has earned 
many distinctions among which is membership 
in the Royal Society of Arts and Sciences. 

There are many other men who have achieved 
sufficient success to be mentioned here, but it is 
not our purpose to outline the work of all the 
important Negro chemists. The five listed above 
illustrate the divergency of talent as exemplified 
in Negro industrial chemists. 

I have diseussed both the Negro teaching 
chemist and the industrial chemist and I trust 
that the facts presented are sufficient proof that 
our contributions justify our existence. 

L. L. Woops 

Sr. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, 

RALEIGH, N. C. 
4L. K. Downing, Crisis, 46: 167, June, 1939. 
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REPORTS 


FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
PRESIDENTS OF NEGRO LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES 


THE committee on findings of the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Conference of Presidents 
of Negro Land-Grant Colleges submits the fol- 
owing report: 

Adult education. The theme of our current 
conference meeting is one of the most significant 
phases of the Negro land-grant-eollege program. 
Serving constituents, a large number of whom 
are illiterate, whose formal schooling facilities 
are generally inadequate and ofttimes inconven- 
iently accessible, whose opportunities to obtain 
informally the rich and full contaets of life are 
exceedingly limited or nonexistent—our institu- 
tions as agencies of publie service could not logi- 
cally eseape the challenge of adult education. 

Rural 


without excluding other needs, were especially 


education. The land-grant colleges, 


designed to serve the exigencies of those indi- 
viduals who comprise our agricultural and indus- 
trial population. With a majority of its con- 
stitueney composed of persons identified with 
agriculture and the rural setting which it logi- 
cally gives, problems of rural life constitute the 
core subject matter of the land-grant college. 
The mechanization of farming, recent federal 
programs, and scientific methods have done much 
to shift the emphasis from making a living in 
rural areas to enjoying living in these sections— 
The 


land-grant college as a primary service agency 


mainly a problem of adult consideration. 


should share the leadership in this changed rela- 
tionship of emphasis. It should help rural com- 
munities to discover and recognize social and 
economie conditions for what they are and help 
the people of these communities to develop ways 
and means for a self-help program in meeting 
rural-eommunity needs. 

Job education. The normal currents of life, 
accentuated by the recent economic depression, 
emphasize a widened approach to voeational 
Displacement of Negroes by 
machines and the foree of social necessity are 


preparation. 


well-established facts, generally obvious, espe- 
cially in eities. Negro land-grant colleges should 
contribute to the solution of these and related 
problems by acquainting prospective and existing 
job-holders realistically with the abilities de- 


manded by the jobs in question and with the 
techniques of acquiring, holding and advancing 
in them. A guiding philosophy ought to be that 
any voeation which does not exploit society is 
socially desirable. If the abilities required to 
master it fall in the area appropriately alloted 
to “eollege education,” they should be taught in 
the land-grant college. If they are not to be 
taught as such in the land-grant college, there is 
still the obligation of this institution to give 
instruction as to their proper place in the scheme 
of life and to develop the appreciation they 
deserve. 
Home life. 
tion of 


The home is the primary institu- 
society. Through it the child gets his 
first impression of social and individual respon- 
All development is conditioned by the 
The 
pace of contemporary life both accentuates and 
Lal 

lech- 


niques for homemaking possessed by the adult 


sibility. 
ideals guiding this primordial social unit. 


increases the responsibility of the home. 


based upon a memory of individual, personal 
childhood experiences will not suffice for the 
present day. Homemaking must be regarded as 
an occupation, even if it must be a part-time 
one. Our colleges must prepare for it as seri- 
ously as they would for any other important 
life. 
and maintaining the social and cultural seeurity 


career of Bearing and rearing children 
of the family are matters of deepest instructional 
coneern. If our colleges can develop the right 
conception in these matters within the minds of 
homemakers of the remote and immediate future, 
as well as of those already engaged in the enter- 
prise, they will render more pleasant and effec 
tive the work of other institutions and develop 
in the home itself greater happiness for all who 
dwell therein. 

Social and economic trends. Recent social and 
economic changes have widespread general effects 
upon the population at large and the Negro 
population in particular. Maladjustments in 
human relationships and in those activities de- 
signed for the earning of a living—maladjust 
ments ascribable to mechanization of agriculture 
and of industry, to a rapid rate of urbanization, 
to mass production and to related factors 
become the immediate concern of educational in- 
stitutions seeking to meet the erying needs of 


the population they serve. The Negro, because 
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of his abnormal position in American life, feels straint, from selfishness to altruism, from a 


the effects of these recent social and economie 
changes early, suddenly, crucially. Then basic 
nature uggests awareness and understanding 
of the adjustments whieh they demand. Of 
especial importance is an appreciation of eon- 
temporary employer-employee relationships; an 
appreciation of the fact that the old philosophy 
of individualism must give place to a more so- 
cialized outlook on life; an appreciation of the 
fact that colleetive bargaining is one of the 
most desirable, effective and economical methods 
of obtaining social and economie security. 

Special training for adult education. Reeent 
psychological investigations alter several pre- 
vious conceptions regarding training programs 
for adults. They suggest that the land-grant col- 
leges teach that one never gets too old to learn; 
that adults can learn as well and as rapidly as 
children if not more so; that the colleges pro- 
vide significant material for the adults to learn. 
Courses in the normal college program can refleet 
these recent psychological findings. Because of 
the adults’ contaet with and aecess to such chan- 
nels as the radio, the motion picture, the lecture, 
conference, forum, panel, symposium and _ the 
exhibit, teaching the appropriate use of these as 
instructional devices is a vital phase of the pro- 
fessional training of teachers of adult education. 
The training program should further develop the 
ability to analyze the needs of adults, survey the 
communities in which they work and live and lay 
out the framework of eourses along the lines of 
individual, group or community interests and 
needs. 

Cultural growth. Changing one’s personality 
from erudeness to gentility, from the brutal to 


the humane, from. self-indulgence to self-re- 


restricted view of life and of man to a broad 
humanitarianism are the evidences of cultural 
growth. The individual so developed not only 
possesses the highest respect, favor and approval 
of his fellow-members of the society, but feels 
and enjoys a broad, deep and rich life. There 
is a distinct consciousness of the need of this type 
of personality in our present life, but the machine 
and the pressure of earning a living are grave 
threats to its whole-hearted development. Our 
colleges must remember that utility is a valid 
criterion of the subject matter of our curricula, 
but that “utility” is defined as “the satisfaction 
of wants.” Institutions need not lose themselves 
in the polemics of the so-called culture-vocation 
argument. Suffice it to say, the possession, in 
greater or less degree, of the goods of life with- 
out the ability to care for them is disastrous to 
the individual and his fellows. Through a guid- 
ing philosophy; through the careful selection of 
teaching personnel; through “indoctrination” of 
Negro leaders; through churches, fraternal 
orders, business organizations and social elubs; 
through extending and encouraging the use of 
the college library, stage, platform, social halls 
and general campus contacts, our institutions 
ean greatly enrich the life of the people. 

The members of the committee on findings are 
F. D. Bluford, president, Agricultural and Tech- 
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Manual Training School, Bordentown, N. J., and 
F. G. Clark, president, Southern University, 
Seotlandville, La. 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL CHANGE: A NEGLECTED FAC- 
TOR IN PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES 
OF THE LIFE SPAN 


INVESTIGATORS in the field of adult life (and 
their number is increasing) are faced with prob- 
lems especially serious in studies involving a 
wide age range. When older and younger people 


are compared, how are differences to be inter- 


preted? Are they due primarily to the process 
of aging, to disuse of functions, to motivational 
differences or perhaps to sampling errors? 
These possibilities have received some attention, 
but too little notice has been directed toward 
social change as a possibly significant factor. 
The usual procedure in studies of adult years 
is to obtain test results or other measures from 
adults of all ages, to compare the results for 








6, 1940 


and younger persons and (if sampling 
the 


oups) to interpret any differences as due. pri- 


representative of age 


ms reasonably 


The basic assumption here 


ily to aging. 
eems to be that the groups are largely homo- 
eous with respect to all significant variables 
except age. This note argues that the rapid 


| change of recent decades (in itself widely 
ognized) is far more important in studies of 
the life span than is usually considered, since 
differences in background conditions of life thus 
eaused may result in the differences 
between older and younger adult groups indepen- 
Certain data are pre- 


observed 


dently of the age factor. 

sented which lend weight to this conelusion. 
Consider first in Table I the issue of intelli- 
‘st scores. They decline from age group 


age group, thus suggesting a decline in intel- 
While other data on learning 


ligenee in old age. 
n adult years! support this interpretation, the 
test scores themselves are seriously inadequate. 
Evidence from a variety of sources? points out 
that such seores vary with general and educa- 
tional background, and it so happens that the 
cultural change of the past few decades has been 
such that, compared to modern standards, the 


older the age group the more “inferior” the back- 


ground. This becomes clearly apparent in Table 
TABLE I 
AGE DIFFERENCES IN CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS AS 
REVEALED BY CROSS-SECTION STUDIES OF ADULT 
LIFE. FIGURES HAVE BEEN ROUNDED 
Age group 
20— 3 40— 50— 60— 70- 


29 39 #49 S989 69 79 


Intelligence test scores* ... 39 35 34 30 26 23 
Bridge (per cent. indicating 

RING 260)" co o<tare viecis-0 63 54 40 31 
Movie attendance (per cent. 

never attending)* ..... 18 33 50 61 72 80 
Height (employed men, in 

COHCIMGCtEPB)] eccccivece 171 169 168 167 166¢ 


“c. C. and W. R. Miles, Am. Jour. Psychol., 44: 44— 
K. Strong, Jr., “Change of Interests with Age,” 
Stantord University: Stanford University 
’ress, 1931 


Kk. S. Briggs, ScHoot AND Society, 47: 805-808, 
1938 

'E. P. Catheart, D. E. R. Hughes and J. G. Chal- 
mers, Industrial Health Research Board Reports, No. 
71, 44 pp., London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1935. 


“Includes age 60 and over. Age data for height 
have been adapted from a different age tabulation and 
thus are subject to slight error; the trend, however, 
is correct, 

1E, J. Thorndike and others, ‘‘ Adult Learn- 
ing,’’ 6385 pp. New York: Maemillan, 1928. F. L. 
Ruch, Jour. Gen. Psychol., 11: 261-286, 1934. 

2 See especially W. C. Bagley, Jour. Nat. Ed. Asn., 
12: 211-216, 1923. 
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II, which presents data indicating certain social 
data 


and cultural changes through the years, 


which deseribe childhood conditions for those in 


the various age groups to-day. 


TABLE II 
DATA INDICATIVE OF SOCIAL CHANGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES SINCE 1890. NOTE THAT COLUMNS FOR 
1890-1900 DESCRIBE CONDITIONS IN WHICH 
To-pay’s 50- AND 60-YEAR-OLDS DEVELOPED ; 
MorE RECENT YEARS DESCRIBE 
CONDITIONS OF YOUTH FOR 
YOUNGER ADULTS® 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Per cent. of those of see 
ondary school age in see 
ondary school ........ 7 12 16 3 51 
Illiteracy rate (census 
GUD Psickanereeon cons 1 11 Ss 6 4 
Magazine circulation» (per 
100 population) ...... es 9 20 21 27 
Per cent. of total popula 
tion in towns over 8,000 29 33 39 i4 49 
Life expectancy (males in 
WY Bi trieeouiene ove ed is 18 50 54 57 


*Data adapted from “Recent Social Trends in the 


United States.”” 1568 pp. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 
1933, and S. L. Pressey, J. E. Janney and R. G. Kuhlen, 
“Life: A Psychological Survey,” 654 pp. New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1939. 

> Magazine circulation is for specified 
magazines only, but probably includes most of 
published for general circulation. 


groups of 
those 


To be more specific, the 60-year-old was born 
at a time when white illiteracy was nearly three 
times as prevalent as to-day, when school curricula 
attendance irregular and age of 


were meager, 


leaving school early. To-day’s 10-year-old, on the 


other hand, was born into a culture where com 
pulsory education laws required school attendance, 
where schools were versatile in their offerings and 
where opportunities for broadened intelleetual hori- 
zons (through books, magazines, movies, automo- 
biles) were plentiful. Not only do the older age 
groups have fewer years of schooling to their credit 
on the average, but such as they do have is far 
from equivalent (as regards length of term and 
versatility of offerings) to a comparable number 


of years in present schools. Thus to match age 
groups as regards length of schooling by no means 
removes the inequalities in educational background 

inequalities which would lead one to expect a 
priori that the older the age group the lower would 
be the test scores. 

The other items in Table I may be treated more 
briefly, but should also be considered with refer- 
ence to Tabie II. People in the older age brack- 
ets have grown up in a culture devoid of many 
amusements of our technological age (radio pro- 
grams date from 1920), and at a time when many 
modern recreational practices were disapproved. 
Surely these influences, and the early habits so 
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contrib- 


interest in movies 


affect later life—and may 
“decline” ot 


Even physical aN Hin 


engendered, 
ute much to the 
and bridge noted. 
(of height for example) obtained by the “eross 
section” procedure may be similarly pete 


Recent 
to be perhaps an inch and a halt 


suggest the younger veneration 


taller than the 


studies? 


last. (Increasing life expectancy shown in 
Table II implies the better health conditions 
which may account for this trend.) Thus the 


60-year old to day be found to be 
noticeably than the 
if he has not shrunk one 

It is not the writer’s intention to imply that 
is to be held aeeountable for all 


observable in eross 


average may 


shorter average 20-year-old 


iota! 
social change 
age trend section data from 
the life span (very probably in old age intellee- 
tual alertness does decline, height decrease), but 


it is argued that such change is of sufficient 
psychological importance to warrant more con- 
sideration in the interpretation of these studies. 


Cross-section studies do give insight into age 


changes, but they make a more specifie contribu- 
tion to the understanding of age groups within 
the present population than to the prediction of 
behavior changes present-day youth will un- 
Since to-day’s young folk are living and 
developing in an environment different from that 
of their grandfathers, it is to be 
expected that in their old age they will differ 


their 


dergo. 
fathers or 


somewhat from the old of to-day—and 
old age adjustments will be made to a eulture 
different still. 

In conelusion three 
help obviate the difficulties mentioned above: (1) 


of a technique such as used by Miles* 


suggestions are offered to 
Greater use 
who tested adult groups and retested them two 
vears later, comparisons among age groups being 
terms of this 
(2) More frequent follow-up of indi- 


made in amount of change in 


period. 


viduals already tested in schools and colleges 


(much important pretest data are now simply 
stored), with appropriate control groups to check 
on cultural change. (3) test data 


with referenee to individual items and allowance 


Analysis of 


then made for social change, the influenee of 


which is apt to be more evident when individual 
Med. Asn., 108: 
Med. Asn., 88: 


Jour. Am. 
Jour. Am. 


Chenoweth, 
Gray, 


ha, Re 


354-356, 1937: H. 

QOS, 19°27. 
4C. C. 

1934. 


Miles, Jour. Gen. Psychol., 10: 208-210, 
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responses are examined. In a very real sense 


sociological and population data constitute back- 
ground data for the psychology of adult life. 
RayMonp G. KUHLEN 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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